POLAND AND HER NEIGHBOURS
Catherine, he maintained intimate relations with the
greatest thinkers of the day; and his friendship for Vol-
taire was characteristic of his mental attitude and intel-
lectual sympathies. His policy of expansion was directed
for the most part against Austria, and during his reign he
managed to sow die seeds of the strife which finally
robbed that Power of its supremacy among the Teutonic
races. In his own lifetime he deprived it of the rich prov-
ince of Silesia, and he was able, single-handed, to wage
a successful war for seven years against the combined
forces of Austria, France, Russia, Saxony and Sweden.
Frederick the Great, like Catherine, foresaw the
eventual extinction of Poland, and like Catherine, he
had a supreme interest in the ultimate possession of the
divided limbs of the victim. The province of West
Prussia, which separated two divisions of his own king-
dom, and contained the best port on the Baltic, the half-
German city of Danzig, was particularly the object of
his envy and desire. Events moved more quickly, how-
ever, than he had originally anticipated; and as will
be shown, he was forced to revise his early opinion that
the work of acquiring this province would fall to the
lot of his successor.
These two Great Powers, to the east and to the north-
west of Poland, were both hostile in religious matters
to the Poles. Russia was the greatest surviving sup-
porter of the Orthodox Church; Prussia was the leading
Protestant power upon the Continent; while Poland,
as we have seen, was the most easterly outpost and
stronghold of Rome. A third and more elderly rival
was also pressing upon the Polish borders, but this was
a power allied to Poland in religious sentiment. Austria
had long exercised a strong influence upon Polish policy
and Polish government. Like Russia, she had from time
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